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PKEFACE. 


•       I'oint;;'ffex;S;?L^^^^^^^  --c  f.ct«  ca.e  to  light,  which 

aa  well  on  in  the  traditions  oSitiJeanSf;^^  'J^o  Mosaic  account  of  the  Dduge, 
was  finished,  astronomical  featuTs  n  the  T^^nt"  '^^  ^^^''^h  ^^'  ^^'^  P«P«r 
traceable  also  in  the  Mosaic  cosmLnnvL^"^'"^'^*'  P^"*"^''  o*"  t^e  ancients, 
is  devoted  to  the  grean^r  or  cTclf  ZT,v„f  ^T  I^'V/P''""*-  "^^^  P™«ent  pap*; 
is  also  in  coarse  of  prePlZZt'^lhS  sl£t^°^'  chronolog^  AnX 
appears  to  point  to  the  primitivevear  known  In  ^f^'c  ^^^  '"'*°'7  of  *•  »elnge 
year  of  the  Tau,"  or  of  the  pEdes  '  iZm  "  -^^  Southern  hemisphew  a^  "  tHe 
the  revolution  of  that  year  aroS The  seiLo^!!^l^'T°^°"y  apparently  refen.  to 
At  first  the  evidence  o?  astronomical  cha™^^^  J?'  ^  th«  great  year  of  the  Pleiades. 
Deluge,  was  so  plain,  aSTrSrkahlfn-  J?''''! '"  ""  traditions  respecting  the 
the  Seven  Celestial  beings"  ScLSfr^™^^^^^  the  "Bui! and 

Deluge,  must  hav«  been^typifieTbrthe  eThf  n««  *°  «°"=nt  Britain,  with  the 
J.t  th^Mosaic  narrative  Z  aJ  XtnSfatC^-r^Tat^^^^^ 

ca£rLsrtS?^^^^^^^^  trrttr\''??rA^  --p--"  «f  ^i. 

But  further  enquiry  has  tenSed  tJ  show  'hat  the  L^  nS'  .^.  '"''  °^  explanation, 
preserved  from  a  flood,  is  the  commniT  K„!L     <•    .   °'^  "^'^^.^  P^''^^^^  having  been 

astronomical  characteristic  in  Schthey^Ush2'"-n*-f^-^  1™.*?'''°°''  ^h''«  ^he 
no  way  to  weaken  the  historicarSe  Shi  \f  nt^'  '^'"'  '* "  ^"^''*'^'  ^  fo«n«i  in 
look  at  the  subject  as  an  oVdinS-v  his?^l«i  !?'"  *'"^^°°*  '^'^  ^^e  Deluge.  If  wo 
as  to  our  account  of  £ FlooTSi^'TS^^^  «"«*  ^^^'^  ?"  conTideration! 

of  most  Christians,  there  is  very  s^ont  pv  rnl  /  ^"'u^  '"spiration  in  the  opinion 
vals,  customs,  traditions  andT,vf^«^•^?''®  derivable  from  the  calendars,  festi- 
the  deluge  is  an  histS  ?act    a?d  2nl?f  tf  f  ^*'°"^^*?  '^^^  °«  '"  '"fer-ls  ,  St 

that  the  Egyptians  an7the  MeSS  sSSfpn?,^'  '^"^'  ^'^'  ^^^  "^  ^*J^^)  *°3 
the  same  tfrne  that  the  AustSns  cpiSL  f^?"''^  commemorated  that  erent  at 
when  those  stars  are  mSt  distinct  '^^it  ^-i''^''  ^""^^oree  of  the  Pleiades,  i.  I. 
that  of  calendars  and  "est  vat  It  w Js  nrrvedT .'pP'^'t^^^?^  ^"!  '^  conclusire« 
among  the  Syrians  both  mark  anH  co^  IX  ^"^l^  ''"*^i:  *^**  ^heba  meant 
the  histories  of  Thebes,  Argosa^rothercirirfV*"''''''™  ^^"^^^^  "a^es  and 
.es,  had  a  hidden  refe^ncf?JtTea?k  a^d  Khe^rr\^^  Tf  ««  °<'™'^y  divini- 
tarns  and  hills  were  connected  w  th  Tanr„p  .  a  K"*"!'  *^^*  ^^^  "^es  of  moun- 
of  Britain,  «ri  Hko  Torino    tIT^^- '  °°'^.*''**  *®  ^^''^  O"" "  Arthur's  Seats" 

Under  thes'ecircumsJce  when  we^SmT.^^W^  '°  '^^'  consteSon. 

called  "  th«  Dove"  (Pleias)  aSd  ^I'lfuT^A-t^"^  f^/  '^^^°  ^^^^  *°  Taurus  were 
ceeding  paper,  that  TS:TArrS)S^t^tn7''^^Tl:''t'°'''^''>''^^'''^^^P'^- 
that  the  art  rested  on  filTant  r^Z!  L  "^^"^^  "'^^  ^^^  ^oses  for  the  ark ;  knd 
referred  to  as  well  a^Jome  of  th^'i3ents  in  ourSf  'f  ri.*?^*  '^'  '«^"*y 
been  astronomical.  The  discussion  of  fhi!  L^  !  f^^  "^^  *®  ^°^°e®«  ""st  havi 
on  "  the  Deluge  of  Time."  '^  P**"**  '^'^  '^  ^^^r    rl  fer  tnother  paper 
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ASTRONOMICAL  FEATURES  IN  THE  MOSAIC 
COSMOGONY. 


in  F^,!^n„  A      °^ '"7°«"f "°»»  '"'o  '»»°  observance  of  the  Festival  of  the  Dead 
.n  Europe.  As,a.  Africa.  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  America,  some  facts  that  have 

nlon^rr  .'  '°"'*""  '""  '"'"  "°*'^'*'  ^^'^'*-°  "kely  to  throw  an 
I.«ht  on  the  traduions  respecting  the  Deluge,  and  to  show  that  they  all  exhibit 
very  remarkable  points  of  identity,  which  consist  of  astronomical  chLctorrstic 

ages  (rf  remote  ant.qtuty  on  religious  ideas  and  tradition,,  and  ultimately  on 
mythology  was  observed  and  noted,  though  no  explanation  was  suggested  for 
oZ  P:",f  """^^.'  '''^'  ^'^  '^''^''^^y  to  the  reade.-  or  to  myself.    Subfequently 

ZreriT  rrf"^  P'"*^  "'  ''^"*'*y  •"  ''''  traditions  of  nations  wore  diJ- 
cover«d  namely  that  the  cosmogonies  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  other  races    and 
the.r  chronology  6f  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  had  a  more  or  lerWdde 
re  erence  to  a  primeval  rule  as  to  the  revolution  of  the  fixed  stars,  a  rule  wht 
nd  t ':'  P';^^-^^— !«.  was   for  all  practical  purposes  the  most  Z^e 
devise  '"'^"om.cal  science  even  in  the  present  day  could  possibly 

traSnslt^h'"?,'"''^'"''  "^  ?''"''""'  "''^'"''^^'  ^^^  ^^^''^^^  Proved  that 

H«n         .    i  "'"^  ^""""^  '"^^  •^°^«'  ^  *«»  ««  »"iong  the  Mexicans,  Egyn- 

h   ;    It"'  '""''''  "^^  '""°  ^^'''''^^  *«  t'°^«  ^"'l  *>  the  Priniitive  calendar 

^adrrthe'n  °  f  ?:"''^™  '^"'^P'^'^  -  ^'^^  y-  «f  »'^  2b«  or  of  : 
thatl'/l  »  ''  •  ^^"  '°"°'''''*'°  ^^^  particularly  palpable  in  the  faet. 
that  some  Asiatic  nations  designated  the  Flbod  as  "  the  DdUge  of  Time."   Secondly 

hibTd  r        *  '''  """t  '''^'"^'^^  ^*""°  ^'^^  <='-«^^«-  -i  the  delude  £ 
mvlll      T"^'""^  poculiatities  which  Sir  William  ibnes  has  noticed  in  the 

Z™   n       'T'"^^  "^  '^'  "'°^°"^^'  ^•^-  ^'^^  '*  w'"  based  on  periods  of  72 

Cut  n^x^a::'''*'^  "'"^  "^p°«^'  '^^*  *•-  ««^  ^^-g^^'^  - 

to  «nSL^"^^  ''^''''  "^^  unexpected  discovery  of  this  important  fact  seemed 
Tnv  w!  .JT"^'  'I "'"'  '*^  ''"^"^'y  ^^^^^'^  *^^»'  f«"^  one's  tastes  not  being  n 
"fhrmt  "^'S. '  ""  '""^""^  "'•'  *'^*'  ^"''J^^*  ^^^l**  ^  J^ft  to  divines.  Ind 
Taner  Lw  ^  ^  ''  '""'■'  '*""P'^°*  *"  P'^"^  »*  ^^an  myself.  The  pt;8ent 
aoDear,  rr  "'"'  *"  ''  '""*^  ^^^^  ''^  »  «^'^'«^-"«''t  discovery  of  a  fact  which 
onT«  n  r"  '°  '"''^''^  "'^  "^'^^  °°  *^«  "^"^'^  M«»*'''  Cosmogony,  as  well  a. 
Ta  Ir  !,'  '"tronomical  periods  of  the  ancients,  and  which  being  reducib^ 
^  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation,  may  be  considered  by  some  pert^ons  tTbe  con 
cla..ve  evidence  in  favo.  of  my  inferences,  and  cannot  fall  to  be  i^garL  b^aU  «  a 
loast^presentiag  most  remarkable  coincidences,  which  ar6  deserving  of  Kr  en 

«f  l'«o,?.n''"'^"'^'"  ^"^  ^""^  commenced  with  that  stumbling  block  in  the  war 
of  a-most  all  previous  enquirer,  into  this  subject-,  ^^.v!;  if  thf  Mosaic  narJarva 


6 

Lad  been  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  difHciltics,  or  of  huil.ii.ifr  „„ 
a  favourite  speoulation ;  or  if  facts  had  been  twisted  to  supply  arguments  for 
preconceived  conclusions,  one  would  feel  not  only  little  disposition  to  invit« 
a  close  scrutiny  of  facts,  but  also  some  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  attemptinc 
to  show  one's  ingenuity  at  the  expense  of  truth,  by  raising  needless  questions 
on  a  subject,  which  even  the  careless  regard  with  reverence,  and  which  the  reverent 
approach  with  awe. 

It  can,  however,  bo  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  candid  mind,  that  the  effect 
of  these  investigations  in  supplying  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  early  por- 
tions of  holy  writ,  was  the  very  last  thing  that  was  expected  or  desired  and 
was  not  referred  to  until  the  subject  was  forced  upon  my  notice.  The  Mosaic 
narrative  did  not  form  the  basis  of  any  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  paper 
on  the  Festival  of  the  Dead,  either  as  to  the  year  of  the  Pleiades,  the  progression 
of  the  sidereal  year,  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  that  the  rule  for  calcnlating  this 
progression  was  a  gift  from  the  Deity,  or  as  to  the  connection  of  the  deluge  with 
Time  and  with  the  calendar. 

THE  GREAT  TEAR  OF  MOSAIC  CHRONOLOGY. 
While  it  iP  evident  that  the  year  of  the  Pleiades  or  of  Taurus  is  the  basis  of 
primeval  myths,  and  has  become  blended  w.  primitive  traditions,  while  it 
IS  equally  plain  that  Time  and  the  Year  seem  to  have  had  an  exaggerated 
and  almost  incredible  influence  on  the  religious  ideaa  of  primitive  antiquity, 
yet  a  farther  fact,  still  more  interesting,  substantially  arrived  at  and  yet  not  fu'ly 
apprencnded  by  myself,  is  indicated  by  the  note  to  p.  71.  I  need  not  apologize 
for  referring  to  the  course  of  these  investigations  to  show  that  the  problem  had  been 
worked  out  before  there  was  the  least  conception  entertained  by  me  of  its  import- 
ance in  interpreting  the  early  chronology  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  other  races,  as 
well  aa  in  affording  a  clue  to  peculiarities  in  the  Mosaic  history  not  hitherto  sus- 
pected  by  any  writers,  or  at  least  by  myself. 

Having  found  a  sidereal  year  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  traces  of  it 
among  ancient  nations,  it  was  apparent  that,  if  the  year  of  the  Pleiades  was  the 
primeval  basis  of  primitive  calendars,  the  festivals  and  months  regulated  by  it  must 
have  gradttally  moved  forvxurd,  in  relation  to  the  seasons  or  to  the  tropical  year.    I 
accordingly  requested  a  mathematician  to  inform  me  what  would  be  this  rate  of 
progression,  in  order  that  I  might  see  whether  the  November  new  year's  Festival  of 
the  Dead  had  in  former  ages  exhibited  traces  of  the  progressive  tendency  of  the 
year  of  the  Pleiades.    He  gave  the  following  approximation  which  seemed  suffi- 
ciently accmate  for  all  practical  purposes,  viz.,  that  the  fixed  stars,  and  hence  a 
year  regulated  by  them,  would  gain  U  days  in  1000  years,  and  one  day  in  71 
years.    The  researches,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  fron.  p.  59  to  p.  71, 
were  conducted  on  this  rule ;  when,  therefore,  I  found  that  the  Hindoos  believe  that 
"  in  every  1000  divine  ages,  or  in  every  day  of  Brahma,*  14  Menus  are  successively 
invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth  ;  each  Menu  they  suppose  transmits  hi> 
empire  to  his  sons  and  grandsons,  during  a  period  of  71  divine  ages;  and  such  a 
period  they  call  a  menwantara,"  it  required  very  little  ingenuity  to  suggest  that 
this  myth  Imd  reference  to  the  nilc,  by  which  1  hud  hron  cndravoiinfr  to  trace  tht 

'■'  Sbk  p.  TI,  ami  niit.». 


|>ro«re«s.vcyearof  tUePleUde8iutl.ecuIen,lar*  and  fr»,ivuU  of  an.ien,  nation, 
But  I  found  not  only  that  Sir  WiIIian»  Joue3  discovercnl  that  the  Hindoo.  po«es. 

^5920  years  a  degw«  be.ng  gained  in  72  years,  but  aUo  that  he  attributed  the 
know  edge  of  this  rnio  to  the  old  Indian  astro.o.uem.  Althoagh  I  quoted  Sir  Wm 
Jone.  words  in  the  text  of  p.  71,  i  somewhat  hastily  rentured  to  differ  from  him 
iu  the  note  appended,  "It  is  evident  that  this  era  of  71  years  was  based  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  a  complete  revolution  of  the  fixed  stars  takes  place  in 
.n  24000  years.  It  would  seem  that  after  th,  invention  of  thne  myth,,  the  mndoo. 
discovered  that  theur  menwanuraa  were  too  short.  a«  they  used  72  and  432  as  the 
basis  of  their  astronomical  calculations.  432x60  or  72x360  give  25920  which  is 
not  much  in  excess  of  the  true  period.  25868  years,  within  which  a  complete  revo- 
lution  of  the  fixed  stars  is  effected." 

.,  JIlL'T^Tr 'Z'"'"'!'^  fr"  "^  '"•"'"*  *"  ''"'^^"'y-  ^"^  *''*»  't  "-'"•d  inc«di. 
ble  that  the  Hindoo  rule  (72  years  x360  degrees=25920  years),  could  have  been 
arrived  at  by  nations  of  remote  antiquity,  unless  it  was  the  result  of  divine 
inspiration.  As  regards  the  Pleiades  at  least,  it  was  not  less  correct  than  the 
approximat^n  given  in  standard  Cambridge  works.  Ilymer's  Astronomy  and 
Goodwin  8  Mathematics,  which  state  that  the  fixed  stars  make  a  revolution  in 

yt^^!.lT  ^'"''"  ''"  ^^™''"  ''"^'^^  ^■'^  °^^  '^'^y  '«  g"n«i  in  71^  years. 
but7ljx360  gives  us  not  26000,  but  25740.     Hence  the  error  in  the  Hindoo 

\t  anl  no  ''  ^T'7"'Jk    f"'  '""   ™'*"'  ^•^''"  •"   ^^    Hy^«''  •»  »   '^^^^ 
*"'^ '32  respectively^  The  latter  of  course  are  merely  approximations.  stiU  a, 

respects  the  Pleiades  the  Hindoo  rule  is  the  most  accurate  and  simple  which  coula 
possibly  be  devised.    To  suppose  thai  human  science  i.  ramoto  age.  could  hav. 
worked  out  so  profound  a  problem  is  absurd.    But  I  couid  not  assume  that  it  was  a 
Kift  from  the  Deity,  for  if  such  were  the  case  it  should  have  had  a  place  in  the  Hebrew 
bcnpturcs ;  not  finding  it  there.  I  assumed  that  it  must  have  been  a  comparaUvely 
recent  discovery.    But  subsequent  invcstigaUons  led  me  to  entertain  some  mis- 
givings on  tlie  p.int.    It  was  fou.d  that  the  Tau.  which  I  had  concluded  was  the 
enibctn  of  l.me  (ta.  a  name  among  the  Egyptians  for  the  Divinity),*  and  a 
symbol  of  "  the  year  of  Tau  "  or  of  the  Pleiades,  was  always  placeu  in  the  hand, 
of  the  gods,  and  was,  acc^ing  to  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  always  regarded  "a. 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  bestowed  by  Deity  on  man ;"  and  the  remarkable  and  un- 
accountable importance  attached  to  time  by  almost  all  ancient  nations,  discernible 
m  mythology,  in  names  of  gods,  localities,  &c.,  and  in  their  astronomical  periods 
evinced  that  there  was  something  underiying  all  this,  for  which  no  solution  had  ever 
been  supplied.    The  God  Thor  of  the  Scandinavians  was  identified  as  Time  ia 
note  to  p.  79,  and  his  540  halls  (i.  e.  years)  were  supposed,  if  multir^lied  by  50.  to 
inake  26000-1.  e.  the  same  as  the  Cambridge  approximation  to  t.e  revolution  of 
tbc  fixed  stars.    Professor  Everett  kindly  drew  my  attention  to  an  error  in  my 
hgures  and  in  multiplying  540  by  48  it  produced  exactly  25920.t    This  period  Sir 
Wm.  Jones  says,  was  known  to  many  ancient  nations. 

These  investigations  had  reached  this  point  when  the  speculations  of  others  com- 
pelled me  to  apply  my  previous  conclusions  to  the  Mosaic  chronology.  GresweU'. 
theory  connecting  the  72  sous  of  Noah  with  the  72  priests  of  the  Egvptiaa  Bull 


'  S«e  ntHe  to  p.  77. 


t  8eo  note  ts  \j.  104. 
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Apii,  »nd  with  the  71  or  72  worihippen  of  Thummjir,  frrced  me  to  nee  whether 
thu  namber  did  not  point  to  Mtronomical  features  in  the  Mosaic  chronoioev 
Sir  William  Jonos  pronounces  Noah   to   ho   the  same  as  the   Hindoo  Menu* 
but  the  periods  of  Menu  were  72  or  71  years,  and  the  Hindoo  chronology  from  U.o 
creation  to  the  deluge  was  purely  astronomical,  not  historical,  and  was  based  on 
periods  of  Menu  of  72  years  each.    I  accordingly  tried  the  Mosaic   ^hronoloiry 
from  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  and  found  that  1656  divided  by  72  makes  exactly 
23  periods  similar  to  those  of  the  Rindo*  Menu.    A  reference  to  p.  99  will  show 
how  th^'sc  results  were  attained.    These  facts  throwing  light  on  the  Mosaic  chro 
nology,  were  added  as  confirmations  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  in  the  copies  sent 
recently  tc  scientific  societies  in  Gt«at  Britain,  and  to  a  few  persons  Ukcly  to  be 
interested  in  such  matters. 

.-Viler  the  paper  in  this  form  was  sent  to  England,  however  my  attention  wa. 
attracted  by  the  number  23  of  the  periods  bet.wcon  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge 
The  result  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia : — 

•'  Since  I  sent  yon  my  paper  on  the  Festival  of  the  IJead,  and  tiio  preface  whicli 

era  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge  makes  23  periods,  in  which  23  days  altoeathcr 
nre  gamed  by  the  sidereal  year  (^e  year  of  the  Tau  or  of  the  Pleiades),  ad  I  St 
convinced  that  the  number  23  pointed  to  some  truth,  all  the  details  of  whfch  I  had 
not  fulljr  mastered,  or  at  least  had  not  clearly  explained. 

I  give  the  results  of  an  enquiry  into  this  point,  which  will.  I  hnlievc  settle  tho 

question  that  our  history  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge  is  really  a  record   no? 

S^p^mrafnl':""^''"'''""''^  '"'^'^""'^  ustroSmical  trith,  The'r'ita"g1 

'•  72  years  make  a  period,  in  which  the  year  of  the  Tan  or  of  the  Pleiades  trails 

avs  T!?«  51^*'"f  '"T-''"'  '"'*'1!'°  V^^  ^^^'^^o  """^^  28  perio.l8  or  23  grea? 
T'oo  ,  ^'^^^  of  creation  must  have  been  7  periods  or  7  great  days  which 
w.th  23  make  30  great  days  or  a  groat  month  (2160  of  our  vears)  12  gSJ'mon  hs 
ZtL^fT^T'  ■;  '■  2>60xl2=25920,  the  exact  period' in  which ^tSauciS.t. 
supposed  the  sidereal  year  (or  the  year  of  the  Tau)  to  revofve  around  the  na  urd 
year  Hence  tho  great  year  consists  of  360  days,  each  of  which  is  gained  in  periods 
of  72  years,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  25920  of  our  years  I'^nons 

''  The  540  halls  of  the  Northern  Thor  (Tau?)  arc  the  fourth  of  a  great  month 
and  may  therefore  bo  called  a  nreat  tocek.  ^        momn, 

540x  4=^2160  a  great  month. 
2160x12=25920  a  great  year. 
This,  therefore,  removes  all  question  or  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  explains  clcarlv 

£r4Tby'S;rsi' '''""'"  ^^ 

As  evidence  has  l)een  adduced  to  prcve  tiiat  tho  year  of  the  Pleiades  of  tlie  Pacific 
Islanders.  Mexicans,  and  othe-  .aces  was  the  primeval  calendar  ;  as  the  Pleiades 
and  Taurus  have  been  shown  to  be  connected  with  time  and  the  deluge  not  only 
m  heathen  traditions,  but  also  in  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  and  as  ilie  great  year 
is  but  an  amplification  of  tho  primitive  year  of  the  Pleiades,  and  is  based 
on  a  principle  and  on  a  profound  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
to  the  correct  use  of  that  calendar,  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  foregoing' 
iigures  only  present  a  curious  coiacidence.  Figures  it  is  said  cannot  lie  ;  but  even 
if  they  can.  they  are  in  this  instance  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  indirect  proofs 
of  their  correctness,  which  have  ab-eady  attracted  our  attention,  and  which 
are  the  more  important  a.s  they  were  arrived  at  before  tlieir  eifcct  was   made 
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CMilcnt.  A>-smiiiiij;  thuii  tlu'.t  iliu  Mosaic  iliruimlo';*  poiiit-.  t<i  u  iiiarvclloiii  tnttli 
art'iroj  ttt  by  priincviil  nitiii,  ur  ruceivcd  liy  tiiiii,  uii  tliu  llimloos  uiid  K)(y|>tiiiui* 
Kilieved,  tts  n  ^jiti,  from  the  Duity,  the  I'OiU'luiioii  is  iiiout  ini|iortiirit,  lu  throwing,' 
litfht  OH  tho  eiuly  history  of  the  whole  huinim  nuv.  It  in  oviilont  thiit  the  perioiU 
of  the  luicieiita  jtoiiitin^  to  aS'jao,  liml  not,  an  hiw  Ijcen  supposed,  ii  reference  to 
aittroiiomy,  Init  to  cl;r.)nolo;:y  Itancd  on  iho  revolution  of  the  llxed  ntur»,  and  to  ii 
rule  ttl)Hoiutoly  e!ts«ntial  to  the  reiiulatioii  ol  the  priinevul  oulendur  of  the  I'leiadot). 
The  necessity  .'or  this  rule  forced  itself  upon  my  aiiention  at  a  very  '■  '.rly  Ftagc  of 
tlicso  uivcdtigations,  when  I  enileavonred  to  ascertain  whether  the  fcstivala  ami 
cftlendars  «(f  the  nncienw  were  connected  with  tiie  year  of  the  Tau*  or  of  the  I'leindcH, 
and  whether  they  cxhihitcd  traces  of  the  progression,  which  nmsthavo  hccn  shared 
in  hy  them,  if  attached  to  a  sidereul  year.  ) 

At  the  time  that  tlie  problem  as  to  the  j^reat  year  indieated  hy  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative was  worked  out,  rePjrrc '.  to  in  the  letter  to   the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scoiia,  Sir 
William  Jones'  works  had  been  IcHt  to  him.     They  were  subsequently  obtained 
from  him  for  the  purpose  o.'  seoinj^  whether  the  great  month  of  21 60  yonvs  wos  not  a 
pcr'.od  of  the  Hindoos.     A  i)criod  of  that  exact  number  of  years  was  not  found,  hut 
\  far  more  conclusive  corroboration  was  discovered,  viz :  a  great  year  precisely 
imilur  in  principle  in  every  ••espect  to  that  indicated  by  the  Mosaic  chmnology.    A 
alpa  or  pf^riod  makes  a  dav  of  Brahma,  :io  of  which  m;  ko  a  month  of  Brahma, 
and  12  ot  these  months  n..  Ue  a  year  oi  Brahma,  an  age  of  Brahma  eousistiag  of 
100  of  his  years.    As  the  period  2.'»!)20  is  so  well  known  to  the  Hindoos,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  year  of  Brahma,  like  that  indicated  by  the  Mosaic  '■*:..    alogy, 
originally  referred  to  the  revolution  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  ratlio^  tr  f,.    ;;ogreB8ion 
of  a  year  regulated  hy  the  fixed  stars,  around  the  seasons  Oi  the  natural  year, 
though  sui)8oquent!y  magnified  by  the  extravagance  of  Hindoo  mythologists  into 
an  enormous  era. 

The  seven  periods  or  groat  days  of  creation  of  the  Mosuic  narrative,  appear  in 
the  mythological  chronology  of  the  Hindoos,  but  arc  connected  not  with  the  creation 
but  with  the  deluge.  But  a  .^'Ificulty  will  suggest  itself  that  the  days  of  creation 
could  not  have  referred  to  periods,  because  their  "  evening  and  morning"  precludes 
this  idea.  This  difHculty,  though  apparently  such  a  stumbling  block  to  many 
\vriters  can  easily  be  explained.  Geology  presents  such  diiHeulties  in  the  way  of 
their  l)eing  simply  seven  days,  or  one  of  our  weeks,  thi.t  Hu^^h  Miller  has  endea- 
voured to  convert  them  into  periods. 

He  appears  to  have  thought  the  task  one  of  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  as  ha 
felt  himself  "called  upon  to  account  for  but  three  out  of  the  six."  The  writer  in 
the  Essays  and  Reviews  on  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  regarding  it  as  exhibiting 
mistakes,  will  not  allow  the  figurative  view  which  that  eminent  geologist  adopted  as 
regards  three  at  least  of  the  days  of  creation.  "  While  on  the  one  hand  ♦his  sup- 
])osition  admits  all  desiuiu'e  latitude  for  mistakes  and  misrepresentations,  Hugh 
Miller  on  the  other  hand,  endeavours  to  show  that  a  substantial  agreement  with  the 
trutli  exists,  and  to  give  a  eufficient  reason  for  the  mistakes."  In  opposition  to  this 
view  the  Essayist  states  ;  '"It  has  been  held,'  says  Hugh  Miller,  '  by  accomplished 
)hilologist8  that  tlie  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  may  be  regardc«l,  without  doing 
'iolence  to  the  Hebrew  language,  as  successive  periods  of  great  extent.'    We  do  not 

•  ThlB  win  be  apparent  by  a  reference  U>  p,  68. 
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»..I..ve  that  ,h.re  .8  any  ground  for  this  doctrine."  "  Kver,^  such  phrase  explains 
itKHf.  and  not  onlvph,loio..  but  common  «enso  disclaims  the  notion  that  whT 
(lay  ,s  spoken  of  .n  term«  like  those  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  described 
as  cons.stmff  ot  an  evenm^  and  morninp,  it  can  be  understood  to  he  a  seculum  " 
I^t  us  sec.  however,  whether  common  sense  necessarily  leads  to  such  a  conclusion 
Should  we  not  at  lea.t  shmce  at  the  traditions  of  the  Hindoos  and  other  nations  of 
.nt,,.nty  as  to  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  in  seekin,  to  interpret  the  phraseology 

S  r  Will  r'l  """'"•  *"  "'"'  ''''■'  ""'''  '^"^^  "  ^'^'■''"^  resemblance,  that 
Sr  \\.lham  Jones   pronounces  the  Hindoo  and  Hebrew   accounts   of  the  cre- 

at.on  and  of  the  delude  to   be  almost  identical  7    If  science  proves  that  "  tbo 

.vcnm,  and  the  mornin,"  of  the  days  of  creation  cannot  have  had  the  usual  meln 

>n«  artaihed  to  those  word,  by  us,  but  must  have  been  connected  with  periodsTt 

us  see  whether  common  sense  leaves  us  no  alternative  bu:  to  adopt  a  Zr^ln^. 

pretat.on,  winch.  ,f  accepted,  presents  the  Mosaic  narrative  to  m  as  a  ttrL  of 

mistakes.     In  mterpreting  any  ancient  literary  production  of  remote  aXity 

cnt,cs  generally  make  use  of  the  light  which  contemporary  works  shed  upon  i'  II 

th.8  .s  ospecally  the  ease  as  respects  the  meaning  of  w.>rds.     Even  in  slZL^c. 

works  t  ere  are  many  expressions  that  are  now  altogetl>er  obsolete,  and  thatCd 

ho  unHUelhg,ble  but  for  the  aid  which  contemporary  literature  supplies  to  us 

Let  us  turn  f.om  the  Mosaic  narrative  to  a  work  attributed  by  the  Hindoos  to 

Menr,  the  Noah  of  India,  and  let  ns  see  whether,  in  the  remot«  eras  when  Mos  ! 

and  Menu  wrote  their  historic,  of  the  Creation  and  of  the  Deluge,  the  words  'th 

venmg  an    the  morning"  might  not  have  l.een  applied  to  periods  asTe  Us  u 

d^  s.        The  sun  "  we  are  told,  "  causes  the  division  of  day  and  night,  which  are  of 

uvo  sorts  those  of  men,  and  those  of  the  gods  ;  the  day  for  tne  l.fbo;r  o    all  "et 

urosmthcr  several  employments;  the  night  for  tlir  slumber.    A  mon  h     . 

day  and  n.ght  o    the  Patriarchs  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  br^^  t 

1    l""     \       tTT  '""'""  '■  ^'"  '^"'^  '^'^'^  '"^^'^  "'«ht  for  sleep.    A  v 
Ma  day  and  n.ght  of  the  gods  ;  and  it  is  also  divided  into  two  halves  'the  day 
wl^n  ^e  sun  moves  towards  the  north;  the  night  when  he  moves  towards  the 
south        AVe  are  next  told  that  a  tho.isand  divine  ages  make  a  day  of  BTahmu  • 
his  night  has  also  the  same  duration."  ^       ^ranma  . 

The  evidence,  therefore,  of  a  n=«-rativo  similar  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  bear, 
out  fuly  the  view  of  Hugh  Miller,  that  -the  evening  and  the  moml-'o 
days  of  creation  referred  to  perJ<.Kfe.  ^  '' 

wJ!i"r'°'"  '"'^'''V"  "^''  "^  P'™'''™  '^"^'■''"'^y  f"--  '^^  ^'Snl^^ion  of  time  bv 
wh  ch  there  was  a  gradual  development  of  the  year  into  the  great  year,  and  o f 
ngh   nndday  mto  "the  evening  and  the  morning  "  of  period^  or  great  dlys 
peculniriy  interesting.  ^  ■'  ' 

As  the  i>rimitive  year  began  with  the  rising  of  the  stars  in  Taurus  in  the  even- 

21  o    TT ^    ""'- " •""'='" " '^*' '''''' ^^» ^^y' «'■  ''''^^on, t-hi.u 

did  not  consKst  of  morning  and  evening-hut  of  "  the  evening  and  the  morning." 
The  day  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  of  a  more  primitive  type  than  that  ot 

o\TZ:.:T'\   ''"'  '"'""  '^'^'""^"^""^  "''^  '''  --'"^'  ^^''^  the  litter 
of  a  more  modern  characf-r.  and  begins  with  the  morning.    The  Hindoos  hold  Ih.. 

the  Twelve  .Nights  are  an  image  of  the  year."    The  German  peasantry,  iuher  -.- 


ing  the  traditions  common  to  ail  Iiido-Eiiropcau  nutions,  Kavo,  i)re«erveJ  the 
same  belief  as  the  Hindoos,  and  suppose  tliut  "  the  (ulcndur  loi-  ii»c  whole  year  is 
made  in  the  twelve  days  between  Christmas  and  Eplphimy,  and  that  as  the  weather 
is  on  each  of  those  days,  so  will  it  i>c  on  the  co-rcspoiidinj;  mouth  ot  the  ensuing 
year.  They  believe,  also,  that  whatever  any  one  dreams  on  any  of  the  twelve 
nights  will  come  to  pass  within  the  next  \-x;ar."* 

"  Twelfth  Night,"  m  well  known  to  Kn<,^!i,shmen,  and  to  all  readers  of  Shakespeare, 
points  to  the  system  now  in  vo^ue  of  counting::  the  day  from  sunset,  or  from  the 
evening— traces  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  "  The  Twelve 
Nights"  Ww^e  the  embryo  of  the  year,  and  the  year  v/as  the  basis  of  the  great  year. 
But  the  primitive  year  was  the  period  that  elapsed  from  the  culmination  of  the 
rieiades  at  midnight  to  the  next  culmination  at  the  same  time  of  the  night.  The 
great  year  consisted  of  the  interval  between  the  time  wiien  the  Pleiades  having 
made  a  revolution  around  the  seasons,  would  once  more  culminate  at  midnight  at 
the  same  time  as  when  the  great  year  or  cycle  commenced.  This,  according  o  a 
calculation  which  I  think  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  precise,  would  occupy 
2r>868  years. 

The  primitive  year  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  12  months  of  30  days  each— 
the  five  days  which  were  intercalated  not  being  counted  as  days  of  the  year. 
This  system,  it  has  been  shown,  was  know.,  in  Yucatan,  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  and 
in  other  countries.  It  was  known  to  the  Patriarch  Job,  who  refers  to  tliose  days 
which  were  not  "  joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year,"  and  which  "  did  not  come  int(» 
the  number  of  the  months. "t  The  great  year  of  primitive  antiquity  was  but  an 
amplitication  ti  the  same  system.  It  consisted  of  360  great  days,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  72  years,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  25920  years,  the  ancients  consider- 
ing that  one  day  was  gained  in  every  period  of  72  years.  The  traces  of  the  system 
arc  still  visible  at  the  present  day,  and  show  that  chronology  preceded  and  left  its 
impress  on  astronomy  as  a  science,  as  the  360  degrees  of  tlie  ecliptic  are  clearly  to 
be  traced  to  the  360  days  of  the  great  year. 

But  the  Hindoos  changed  the  period  of  72  years  into  71,  which  Rodier  considers 
a  very  accurate  calculation.t  and  wliich  Sir  Wm.  Jones  regards  as  less  correct  than 
the  primitive  rule.  Although  I  speak  with  no  little  hesitation  on  such  a  point,  1 
would  suggest  whether  this  period  docs  not  shew  that,  when  the  Hindoos  abandoned 
tlieir  primitive  year  of  360  days,  and  made  it  365,  they  adapted  their  great  year  to 
the  change,  for  if  wo  multiply  71  by  365,  it  gives  us  25915,  which  is  within  five 
years  of  the  length  of  the  primitive  great  year  of  360  great  days,*  the  latter 
liaving  been  probably  a  guide  to  the  Hindoo  astronomers  in  changing  th«  great 
day  from  72  to  71  years,  and  the  great  year  from  360  to  365  great  days,  or  from 
25920  to  25i)15  of  our  years. 

The  Scandinavians  and  tho  Mexicans  believed  in  successive  destructions  end 
renovations  of  the  world  ;  the  Hindoo  narrative  eays  "  there  are  alternate  creations 


«K«lly'8  "Inrto-European  Traditions  and  Folk  Lore."  (1981.)  p.  15.  Thin  intcrcBtlng  work 
rontainB  many  facts  that  would  have  been  of  aeivioo  in  writiDR  ll>e  papur  on  t!io  ■•  K«Htivftl  of 
the  Dead,"  but  wag  only  procured  aftor  the  present  paper  whr  partly  written.  The  portions  a» 
t'l  Thor  and  Arthur  bear  upon  subjocts,  dincuBsed  in  pp.  ",  103. 

t  See  Tho  Festival  of  the  Dead,  p.  57  .  note  p.  71. 

t  L'Antiquite  des  Racoi  Huiaalnti.Kecon»Ututlon  d«  1»  Chronologie  et  dc  L'HistoIro,  (r»ri» 
ieiJ2,)  pp.  134.  13!<. 
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i.«4i  4:  i":r:„:  7zr;'i:°'  ir  '"t't"  r-  "^"""""  ">-■  - 

some  prnctical  valuo  in  M,l         .  """"**''^  that  there  must  Iiave  heen 

the  con.na,  ,f!v,.  "^  ''''''  ''""^  ofsccncc,  that  was  altoj,'ether  out  of  kcci.infj  with 
|^e_co..^„.atne  ....oraneo  o„  .uch  .ul.jo..ts  ti.at  must  have  existed  a,es  if  r^n "te 

wl.i.h  is  pie  ^e;^:Sr:'  ::'^'^^'^'""'  f ''"'"^•"  "  ^^  ^^  «  huma„  utteranco 
It  is.  however  worthv^f"  r  , '"  '.'  '''''■'"'  ""-'  ^"''  ^''"  *'''"'''^^'°"  °f  tnankind." 
-'K.    I  w       ;.Z  I"  ''™"'''  ^';"^. '^"«^^'"^'  ''•"  """^  of  «^tronomy,  and  at  a  time 

tempted  in ;  i; :  ituT^  , ,"  ^•'"r,"""^'""' ""'''''  "'■  ^'-  «-'-^^  I  "^- 

i"  25.M5  rear     Xle   1     r  V         f  ''"'"'  '"""'^  ""-'  "'""™'  -^-^'^r  take  pla.e 

"•'"•'•f'  ^'anuot  fail  ,0  I  e   e-  a    1  I '  '  ""•""''  "*^ ""'"  y^'''''^'  "  '•'"••>''i«len..o 

It  would  I..  ,  -ffi  °  J  '"'^  inteiTstinrr  a,.,i  i,„po,.ta„t. 

niH^r  t,  :.e  ^T ;,:; ""  7  "^  ^^"^'^  '•""««  ^^^  ^--^  '"--^  ^^ "-  si.. 

'•"  the  know  lie  n  em  "^  '",  "T'"'  ' ''  •"^■•"•'  '"•^'"■^"^'""  "'  "'""'  ^''- 
profound  tnuCC^^e  r^r.'  1"  ""  f  T'^"  """■"'"•^  ^™^  ^^'""->'  "^•^"- 
C'-catiou  of  n.an  is  „       ii  ',  '^""f "  "'  ^^"   '^■'''''''  ^---''-^  '"-^'--e  ^he 

-.e.n  of  the  ^^If'^l-X:-^^^^^^^ 

in  the  saered  hisL;  ';  m!;:,;;:!;' '"  ^ ""■"^"  ''^'  """'^-'  ""-iuity,  l,ad  its  record 

-  .'orreet.  we  have  nonly  '.r  i  "t  I  e"!''  "'"T'  '^  '•^-  ' '"'^'""  '^^-"•■^•• 

-grander  eyelere^nlat^n!:^:::;:::-;--:-^ 

Cr>fas,  amonntn,,  to  .  r,.so.OOO,  ,ea.  is  «  singular  appn>2!!;::;;:r  ' "  ^  ^^J:'' 

tive.  that  theolo«i:r{.alva;"r':::~,^r,;!::!^1;;^^i^^''^  """  "-'•-  'n  <>-  M«s.i..  n>.rn,- 
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■'.ig  i)as.sag«  has  l)oen  met  witli  siiue  tlic  foregoing  was  written,  and  will  form  a 
suitul)lc  conclusion  for  tlii:*  paper  :— 

"  The  Almiglity  convincing  Job  of  his  nothingness,  asks  of  him,  '  Canst  thou 
i.ind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  !'  (Chap,  xxxviii.  31.)  We  can  well 
imagine,  some  fifty  years  ago,  or  less,  some  philosopher,  '  well  up  in  the  science 
of  the  dav,'  objecting  strongly  to  this  passage,,a3  favouring  Astrology,  or  as 
teaching  that  tlie  stars  influenced  the  weather.  But  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  modern  discoveries  in  Astronomy  brings  forth  its  true  meaning,  and  establishes 
it  as  a  fresli  evidence  of  inspiration.  "Wc  cannot  do  better  here  than  quote  from 
the  interesting  and  eloquent  work  of  Capt.  Maurj',  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  on 
"  The  Pliysical  Geography  of  thi  Sea."    He  observes  :— 

"  '  The  Bible  freciucntly  makes  allusion  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  their  operation 
and  effects.  But  such  allusions  are  often concealed,  until  the  lights  and  revel- 
ations of  science  are  thrown  upon  them  ;  then  they  burst  out  and  strike  us  with  ox- 
([iiisitc  force  and  benuty.  As  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  lier  laws  has  increased, 
so  has  our  understanding  of  many  passages  in  the  Bible  been  improved.  '  Canst 
thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  ?'  It  has  been  recently  all  but 
proved,  that  the  earth  and  sun,  with  their  splendid  retinue  of  comets,  .satellites,  and 
planets,  are  all  in  motion  around  some  point  or  centre  of  attraction  inconceivablv- 
reiuote,  and  that  that  point  is  in  the  direction  of  the  star  Alcyone,  one  of  the  Plei- 
ades .' ' 

"  As  the  influ:!nce  of  the  sun  causes  the  earth  ml  tlie  other  attendant  planets  to 
revolve  in  their  orbits,  even  so  does  'the  influence'  of  this  great  central  sun, 
situated  in  the  '  Pleiades,'  draw  the  whole  of  our  solar  and  astral  systems,  includ- 
ing the  '  Milkyway,'  in  a  vast  stupendous  sweep  around  it :  one  sudi  revolution 
requiring,  it  is  calculated,  the  inconceivable  period  of  18,200,000  years!  Thus 
the  astronomer's  wonderful  researches  have  given  a  clear  meaning  to  this  question 
jiiit  to  ,Iob,  and  demonstrated  that  lie  asked  it  unto  whom  are  known  '  all  his 
works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.'  If  He  has  never  left  himself  '  without 
witness,  in  tliat  he  ilid  gooii,  and  gave  us  rain  from  hraven,  and  fruitful  seasons  ;' 
so,  to  meet  new  risen  objections,  he  has  caused  to  bo  placed  in  the  Bible  such  i)as- 
sages  as  this,  which  mail  may  liy  Ids  discoveries  (otten  little  tliinking  or  wishnig  it) 
make  to  shine  out  as  new  evidence — '  another  morn  prison  on  niid-noou  ' — that  the 
Author  of  Nature  and  of  the  Bible  is  O."*!-;."* 


liiips  artificial,  and  not  intended  for  historical  purposes,  and  thiit  it  may  havi!  been  vised  with 
Hoino  iitlicr  view,  by  the  ins;)ired  writer.  It  ia  probable  that.  If  the  ages  of  the,  patriarchs  are 
exiimlned  carefully,  they  will  be  Ibund  to  embody  not  chronological  datet,  ,buta  rule  for 
chronology,  and  to  refor  to  even  a  greater  cycle  than  the  great  year. 

"  The  above  extract  from  nn  English  author,  whose  name  is  not"  given,  is  quoted.  In  a 
number  of  the  Church  Witness  ofSt.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Tho  theory  alluded  to  by  Captain  Maury,  It  should  bo  remembered  is  still  a  vcxata  questio 
among  astronomers.  The  quotation  from  Job  suggests  the  tact,  that  from  my  having  trusted 
10  my  memory  in  n^ferring,  in  the  paper  on  the  Festival  of  the  Dead,  to  the  same  passage, 
the  word  "  pleasant"  was  inadvertently  substituted  for  "  sweet"— -an  error  which  will  belex- 
plnined  and  excused  by  the  large  maes  of  authorities  which  it  was  necessary  to  examine  and 
compare.  Tiio  correctness  even  of  the  authorized  version  is  a  subject  of  digeussien.  Pee 
Jiarnes'  notes  on  Job,  eli.  ix.  a 


